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ISSUES AND PROSPECTS OF THE CAMPAIGN. 

BT SENATOR W. E. CHANDLER AND THE HON. JOSIAH QUINCY. 



I. 

Before stating what are in fact the leading issues of the com- 
ing presidential canvass, a moment may be wisely spent in specu- 
lating as to what those issues might possibly have been. It can- 
not be said that the Republican claims for the votes of the people 
could have been placed upon any basis different from that laid down 
by the St. Louis Convention. The principal points put in issue 
were (1) protection to American industries by means of tariff 
duties on imported goods ; (2) sound money as defined and un- 
derstood by the great mass of the Republicans, and (3) a patri- 
otic and positive foreign policy. It is also not conceivable that 
the canvass would have been materially different with any other 
candidate for President. The Republican party's presentation of 
its claims, indeed, has been substantially fixed and settled beyond 
change during several years past. 

But the Democratic claim for votes might have been very 
different from what it in fact is. The platform might have been 

(1) sound money as understood by the Cleveland Democrats, and 

(2) hostility to protection by tariff duties in any form. In that 
event, with any candidate, the Democrats would have been 
badly beaten at the pollB. 

Or, on the other hand, the Democratic platform might have 
been (1) for sound money as above, and (2) as to protection, it 
might have recognized as unobjectionable in levying tariff duties 
incidental protection by discrimination in favor of home products. 
In this event the presidential canvass would have been compara- 
tively free from excitement, possibly tame, flat, and uninteresting 
The Populists would have made little figure with their demon- 
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strations; the seceding silver Republicans would have accomplished 
little more than the carrying of three or four mountain States 
for silver; and although the South would have been generally 
Democratic, and the Republican victory would not have been 
overwhelming, yet the triumph would have been sure, complete, 
and in every way satisfactory in its essential results. 

Passing from this speculation as to what the aspect of the 
presidential canvass possibly might have been, and coming to the 
actual situation, we find it to be this : 

The claims of the Republicans are substantially as above 
indicated. 

I. More distinctly, they are in favor of protection to 
American industries and to high wages for American labor by 
tariff duties imposed with the direct motive of affording such 
protection, while articles not produced in this country are to come 
in free of duty or with light duties, and in the case of these latter 
products the nations from which they come are to be induced 
upon the principle of reciprocity to admit free of duty the 
important staple products of the United States. 

II. The Republicans are pledged to sound money ; that is to 
say, to absolute and unqualified opposition to the free and unlim- 
ited coinage of silver bullion by the United States alone as an 
immediate measure of legislation — which, if it followed as a re- 
sult of the approaching presidential canvass, would send gold 
at once to a premium, and destroy the present parity be- 
tween gold and silver. 

Making now no statement of the other important but not 
equally vital issues of the pending canvass, the two above-stated 
principles are the fighting issues of the Republicans. To repre- 
sent them, Major McKinley is the presidential candidate. His 
nomination was principally due to a popular demand for a return 
to protection as a governing principle of tariff legislation, which 
would not accept any other Republican as the best representative 
of that principle. He is certain to receive the willing support of 
every Republican satisfied with the principles of his partyr Some 
objections growing out of the contest for his nomination have 
disappeared and will be forgotten during the campaign., Petty 
evils will always attend the movements of a great political party, 
but fortunately, in the case of the Republican party, such evils 
generally carry with them their own antidote ; and they have 
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done so in this case, as will appear in the course of the next year 
and a half. 

Personally, Major McKinley is a man of upright chai'acter 
and life ; warm and tender-hearted without being weak ; intellec- 
tually strong, without being dogmatic ; most thoroughly informed 
concerning the issues which he represents, and sure to constitute 
a cabinet of the ablest men of the nation, who, with the President, 
will prove safe and sound custodians of the national interests and 
the national honor. 

The regular organization of the Democratic party, which has 
nominated Bryan and Sewall at Chicago, presents, against 
McKinley, protection, and sound money, a platform containing : 

I. Denunciation of protection in any form. The absolute 
unconstitutionality either of direct or of incidental protection is 
not asserted as it was in the Cleveland platform of 1892, but the 
hostility of the Democratic party to protection of any sort is 
quite as distinctly marked as in the previous platform. No sug- 
gestion is made that if by any possibility the Democratic party 
has national power given to it, any law levying customs duties 
will be designed in any part to aid in protecting American 
products and the wages of American workmen from the com- 
petition of foreign products and the starvation wages of Europe 
and Asia. 

The failure to "ease up" in that hostility to protec- 
tion which has done so much to weaken the Democratic party 
during the last two years, is a marked feature, quite natural, to 
be sure, of a new political movement, the purpose of which is 
to enable the solid South, united with a sufficient number of 
Western States, to take possession of the national government. 

II. A demand for unsound money ; that is to say, for the 
immediate passage of a law which, without conditions, shall pro- 
vide for receiving and coining at the mints of this country all the 
silver bullion which may be presented for coinage, at the ratio of 
16 to 1, the parity between gold and silver to be thereby imme- 
diately broken, gold to be driven out of circulation, and the dis- 
carded silver of the whole world to be taken into our mints ; all • 
this as a fixed and permanent national policy. 

A mere statement of the issues in the condensed form above 
adopted would seem to be sufficient to justify the prediction that 
there can be but one result of the canvass, namely, the triumph 
vol. cxliii. — no. 477. 12 
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of McKinley and the Republican party. There are, however, 
other pertinent facts to be considered. 

On the money issne the Chicago Convention in effect fell to 
pieces. Two-thirds of the delegates being in favor of the money 
plank and having the power to nominate a caiididate, the so-called 
sound-money Democrats from the North and East, who with their 
associates comprised a little less than one-third of the delegates, 
after having vainly struggled to prevent the adoption of that 
plank, sat silent in the Convention to the number of 160 while a 
candidate was being nominated. What these sound-money Demo- 
crats will do in the canvass is not yet apparent. They may con- 
tent themselves without formal action, remain inactive in their 
respective localities, and allow or promote a shrinkage of the 
Democratic vote by Democratic abstentions and the casting of 
many Democratic ballots for McKinley ; or there may be a sound- 
money Democratic National Convention, which will present 
another Democratic candidate for the Presidency, and the split 
in the party will thus become marked and formal. The extent of 
Mr. McKinley's triumph will hardly be varied whichever course 
the Northern Democrats pursue. 

It is suggested that the Republicans, in order to get Demo- 
cratic votes for Mr. McKinley, ought to moderate their tariff 
notions and recognize the demand for honest money as the para- 
mount issue of the canvass. This suggestion is not wise. A 
Republican Congress, even with a clear, unconditional majority 
for protection in the Senate, which it does not seem possible to 
obtain, will not be likely to adopt an extreme tariff measure. 
But the tariff plank must stand as it is written, binding all 
Republicans, or we shall lose more Republican votes than we 
shall gain Democratic votes. On the other hand, a sound-money 
Democrat can vote for McKinley on the currency issue without 
committing himself in the least to protection or to any further 
connection with the Republican party. 

What the Populists will do is at the moment of this writing 
quite uncertain. Undoubtedly Bryan is their logical candidate, 
for he has been of late more a Populist than a Democrat ; yet on 
the other hand is Sewall, the candidate for Vice-President, who, 
although he theoretically favors the free coinage of silver, is a 
millionaire who has become wealthy in connection with protected 
monopolies. Even if the Populists consummate their seizure of 
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the Democratic party, and formally endorse their representative, 
Mr. Bryan, and accept Sewall as well, and whether the fight in 
favor of McKinley is hard or easy, the result, it now seems, will 
be an overwhelming Republican triumph. 

The confident tone of the foregoing prediction is not based 
solely upon an opinion as to the result of a simple, unclouded 
contest between the partisans of free coinage of silver, on the one 
side, and the advocates of what will be called sound money, on the 
other. On that naked issue, unaffected by other considerations, 
it must be admitted that the fight would be a doubtful one. The 
supporters of Bryan would claim that it was a fight between silver 
monometallism on the one hand and gold monometallism on the 
other. On this issue thus sharply drawn there would be danger 
of Republican defeat in every Southern State, in all the States 
west of the Missouri River, and in some of the States east of the 
Mississippi, particularly in Illinois and Indiana. The evils of 
gold monometallism would be pointed out in strong, and, in the 
main, justifiable language. The necessity, as between the single 
gold standard and the single silver standard, of adopting the 
latter would be brought home adroitly and effectively to all per- 
sons burdened by debts ; also to the agricultural producers and 
to a very large proportion of all the other producers, and of the 
merchants of the country. 

It will be difficult in such a heated and excited contest as is 
evidently before the 12,000,000 American voters for editors and 
speakers to adopt any middle ground between the two extremes 
of gold monometallism and silver monometallism. Conservatives 
like myself, who are bimetallists from conviction, will find it 
difficult to prove to the acceptance of the voters that the 
McKinley Republicans or the sound-money Democrats, whether 
the latter do or do not present a candidate, are as much against 
permanent acquiescence in the single gold standard as wc are 
opposed to the single silver standard. Yet such is in truth the 
position of the Republican party. Such was its attitude in 1893. 
In its platform of 1896, also, it pledges itself to promote bimetal- 
lism. The Republicans in Congress, when the purchasing clause 
of the silver law of 1890 was repealed, voted for the following 
bimetallic declaration : 

" And it is hereby declared to be the policy of the United States to con- 
tinue the use of both gold and silver as standard money, and to coin both 
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gold and silver into money of equal intrinsic and exchangeable value, such 
equality to be secured through iuternational agreement, or by such safe- 
guards of legislation as will insure the maintenance of the parity in value 
of the coins of the two metals, and the equal power of every dollar at all 
times in the markets, and in the payment of debts. And it is hereby further 
declared that the efforts of the government should be steadily directed to 
the establishment of such a safe system of bimetallism as will maintain at 
all times the equal power of every dollar coined or issued by the United 
States, in the markets and in the payment of debts. " 

The above views are the opinions to-day of four-fifths of the 
Kepublicans of the country. They ought to have been more 
forcibly expressed than they are in the national platform. Yet 
they are there, clearly defined and honestly uttered. Whenever 
the wild Democratic and Populist craze for breaking the parity 
between the two metals aud adopting free silver coinage shall 
pass away, as did the greenback craze of twenty years ago, the 
Eepublican party, if in power in the nation, will address itself 
to the work of securing bimetallism. We are pledged to do 
that, either in co-operation with other nations or else by United 
States legislation, whenever such safeguards can be adopted as 
will be reasonably certain to prevent breaking the parity between 
the two metals and giving us two kinds of dollars, one kind of 
less value than the other. 

The question of the world's money of final redemption is not 
one of a day or a year or a decade, but of long periods of time. 
The mistake of several nations in or about 1873 cannot be recti- 
fied as the result of a wild commotion of the American people 
alone. It cannot be done by Bryan, Sewall, Altgeld, Tillman, 
George Fred. Williams, and their turbulent followers of to-day. 
It must be done by the judicious and persistent action of the con- 
servative forces of society, the intelligent men of all parties co- 
operating in the adoption of a wise monetary system which shall 
correct the errors of the past, and base the money of the future 
upon foundations of justice to all classes of society. 

It is the present opinion of the bimetallists of Europe that 
free silver coinage now by the United States alone would be an 
obstacle rather than a help to bimetallism. They say that silver 
monometallism is as bad as gold monometallism, and that progress 
toward the former is the destruction of the hopes of bimetallists. 
The friends of the double standard certainly ought to give heed 
to this general opinion of European bimetallists, and not; rush 
recklessly into silver monometallism. England, it is true, nom- 
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inally insists that she will never give up the single gold standard, 
but her position will be a mere harmless theory provided she 
opens the mints of India to the coinage of silver, as she appears 
to be willing to do whenever the United States, France, and Ger- 
many are willing to arrange for the restoration of silver to un- 
limited coinage. The cause of bimetallism is not hopeless, but 
now stands still to await the result of the attempt of the Bryan 
and Altgeld Democracy to make the United States permanently a 
silver monometallic nation. Difficult as it will be to secure a 
hearing for these views during the coming canvass, it is from the 
standpoint of bimetallism that the fight against the Bryan can- 
didacy should be made. 

The issue, however, which I have admitted would be doubtful 
if simply and sharply defined as one between silver monometallism 
on the one side and either gold monometallism or bimetallism on 
the other, is not to be the whole issue. That may appear to be the 
issue in form. The real issue is substantially different. There is 
the added fact that the great mass of the careful, conservative, and 
prudent people of the country will be upon the side of McKinley, 
while practically all the Anarchists, Socialists, and destructives in 
society will rush to the support of Bryan. Mr. Bryan cannot 
reject these supporters, nor nullify the fatal effect of their friend- 
ship by disclaiming sympathy with their extreme views. Even if 
the Populists nominate a third ticket, it will be supported only by 
the harmless theorists of whom Senator Peffer is the leader and 
the idol. The real enemies of society, the men who arouse the 
mobs in our cities, and in order to remedy evils, sometimes fancied, 
sometimes real, would resist the officers of the law, destroy prop- 
erty, burn buildings, and commit homicides, will rush naturally 
to the support of the candidates nominated at Chicago. They 
cannot be shaken off. They will find in the platform much en- 
couragement. They will find still more in a part of Mr. Bryan's 
speech made immediately after his nomination, in which he 
invites desperate people who want to repudiate their honest debts 
to give him their votes. He said : 

"I once heard a story of a man at a hotel who could not sleep because 
the man in the room above walked the floor all night. At last the man be- 
low, in despair, asked his friend above why he continued to walk the floor 
throughout the night. The friend replied : ■ I owe $10,000, and it is due next 
week. I think it is about time to walk the room all night.' ' But, my friend, 
why don't you go to sleep and let the other man do the walking?' " 
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In the platform an income tax is demanded, notwithstanding 
the decision of the Supreme Court. It is not to be a just in- 
come tax, equal upon all property, except as to slight exemptions 
to help citizens to obtain the necessaries of life before paying a 
tax, but it is to be a graduated income tax, adopted with the un- 
concealed purpose of taxing great fortunes out of existence. If 
the Supreme Court continues to stand in the way, it is to be re- 
constructed by new laws and new appointments by President 
Bryan. Where so much is expressed the wild men of society will 
believe that much more is meant. 

Therefore, apart from the language of the platform and the 
letters of acceptance of the candidates, the issue has inevitably 
made itself. It is between security to property and personal 
rights, and peaceful prosperity maintained by the friend;3 of law 
and order, on the one side, and, on the other, Anarchy and So- 
cialism, promoted by the advocates of public disorder and riotous 
violence as a means of redressing supposed grievances, who pro- 
pose to convert our free, intelligent republic into a form of gov- 
ernment as little swayed by reason and virtue as was the late Chi- 
cago mob, misnamed a Democratic Convention, which deliber- 
ately, in the year 1896, undertook to organize the solid South, with 
a few States of the West, to menace the property and prosperity of 
the North and East, by as wicked a movement as that after which 
it was deliberately patterned, the Southern rebellion of 1861. 

The time of trial to the Republican party will come after its 
approaching victory. It will then be in order to determine 
whether it is the slave of the rich capitalists, of the promoters of 
trusts and monopolies, and of the bloated bondholders, as the 
Bryan Democrats (not the Sewall Democrats) and the Populists 
will contend. Its mission just now is to prevent repudiators, An- 
archists, Socialists, and other enemies of organized society from 
achieving the first success in the work of tearing down the whole 
social fabric upon which rest the peace and prosperity of our 
country. 

Wm. E. Chandlee. 

II. 

An Eastern Democrat, returning from witnessing the revolu- 
tionizing of the principles and of the control of his party at the 
Chicago Convention, unable to transform himself into an advo- 
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cate either of the free coinage of silver or of populism, and yet 
equally unable to give his support to Mr. McKinley and the 
Republican party, finds himself in a puzzling political predica- 
ment ; if unwilling to bolt his party ticket, he yet cannot con- 
scientiously advise others that the good of the country requires 
them to give their support to the principles embodied in his 
party platform. Standing in this attitude, the present writer 
will attempt in this article briefly to analyze the political causes 
of the extraordinary conditions within the Democratic party, 
and affecting it from the outside, which have now culminated in 
the Chicago platform and in the nomination of Mr. Bryan, and 
the prospects of the political success of the new departure. 

Of course the situation as it appears now, immediately after 
the adjournment of the Convention, may be modified by the de- 
velopments of the next few weeks, and may be entirely changed 
either way within the course of the next few months. No one 
can prophesy with any certainty the direction the popular mind 
will take in a political crisis such as is now upon the country. 
The most careful forecast of political probabilities may be entirely 
upset by. a pronounced movement of public sentiment, — if it 
occurs not in the East only but throughout the country, — in one 
direction or the other. A strong and general movement 
in behalf of a bolting Democratic ticket, if a leader of 
standing accepted a position at its head, might, for instance, 
destroy Mr. Bryan's chances. All that will here be attempted, 
therefore, is some estimate of the case as it stands at the present 
moment. The great question is, what does this political revolu- 
tion in the Democratic party signify ? Whence has it come ? 
Having swept that party off its feet in the nominating conven- 
tion, is it going to revolutionize the political control of the coun- 
try also at the polls ? 

One thing is clear ; the time has gone by when the political 
movement for monetary reform, which has now expressed itself 
in the demand of the Chicago platform for the free, independent, 
and unlimited coinage of silver at the ratio of 16 to 1, can be 
laughed out of court with mere ridicule, or killed by mere 
denunciation. Nothing is to be gained by simply shrieking 
"Populists, repudiators, and Anarchists" at those who have 
proved themselves numerous enough to exercise complete con-i 
trol over the present course of one of the great political parties 
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of the country. It is the duty of conservative men, even though 
they have shrunk from the idea of assuming any share of the 
responsibility for the Chicago platform, with its possibilities, at 
least, of immense disaster to the country, to endeavor to under- 
stand the spirit and purpose behind the radical political pro- 
gramme which has now been put forward, to appreciate the 
strength of the forces back of it, and especially to do whatever 
may be possible during the coming campaign to prevent political 
division from running on sectional or class lines. 

In the first place, as to the presidential candidate of the Chicago 
Convention. However weak the nomination of Mr. Bryan might 
be under other conditions, or upon a different platform, there is 
every reason to believe that he is the best possible nominee for 
the Democratic party in its present situation, from the mere 
standpoint of success at the coming election. Candidate and 
platform 'are in complete accord. On such a radical platform 
there would have been no appreciable advantage in nominating a 
man of more conservative views and instincts. If success with 
such a progi*amme be possible, it needs a man with the enthusi- 
asm and audacity of youth to achieve it. Ordinarily, it would 
not be good policy for a great political party to nominate for the 
presidency, chiefly upon his ability as an orator, a man of Mr. 
Bryan's youth, comparative lack of experience in public affairs, 
and radicalism of views. But in the face of the present situa- 
tion, the very boldness of the nomination gives it a certain 
strength. The exigency called for a candidate possessed of per- 
sonal magnetism, able to give eloquent expression before a popu- 
lar audience to the sentiments underlying the movement. The 
sort of warfare which may be expected from him may prove more 
effective than is now anticipated in some quarters. The instinct 
of the Convention in selecting the presidential nominee, for the 
first time in the history of American politics, from a State west 
of the Mississippi, was a sound one from the standpoint of polit- 
ical expediency. A Western candidate will win far more support in 
that section of the country than a Southern candidate could do, 
while he will probably hold the South about as well as a Southern 
man. Upon the platform adopted, the obvious policy of the 
party was to play for the Populist vote; to make an entirely new 
departure, creating a new party under an old name. The nomina- 
tion of Mr. Bryan is more consistent with this policy than any 
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other which could have been made, unless indeed Senator Teller 
could have been taken up, and the unwisdom of nominating him 
was recognized by nearly everybody in the Convention. The 
past political course of the candidate commends him at least 
as much to Populists as to Democrats. Before these lines can 
be read the action of the Populist Convention at St. Louis will 
have been taken ; the writer thinks it safe to assume that either 
Mr. Bryan will be endorsed, or that some arrangement will be 
made, then or later, by which he can secure the Populist votes. 

The nomination of Mr. Sewall, of Maine, for Vice-President, 
while made in the Convention upon the spur of the moment, and 
chiefly for the purpose of avoiding possible mistakes in other 
directions, is mainly significant as indicating a desire to refute the 
idea that the new movement is a sectional one of the South and 
the farther West against the East; probably it was also intended to 
afford a conspicuous demonstration of the fact that every success- 
ful business man will not necessarily be opposed to the Democratic 
party in its new policy. 

Looking first at the coming presidential contest merely from 
the standpoint of the popular vote, the one fact of prime signifi- 
cance, which must not be overlooked, is that 1,041,000 votes 
were cast in 1892 for Weaver, the Populist candidate for 
President, or nearly nineteen per cent, as many votes as were 
given to Cleveland. To be sure, this vote practically in- 
cludes the whole Democratic vote in the States of Colorado, 
Idaho, Kansas, North Dakota, and Wyoming, where no 
Democratic electors were placed in nomination. Deducting a 
fair estimate of the Democratic vote in these States, the straight 
Populist vote still amounts to over 900,000, or over one-sixth of 
the vote cast for Cleveland. 

Nor should it be forgotten, if we try to do justice to the polit- 
ical acumen of the new leaders, that owing to the irreconcilable 
conflict of opinion existing within the ranks of the Democratic 
party upon the money question, they were obliged to take one 
horn or the other of a dilemma. While free-silver coinage at 16 
to 1 invited a formidable bolt on the part of Eastern Democrats, 
a great body of Democratic voters in the South and West were no 
longer willing to give their support to the party candidate unless 
upon a platform either declaring directly for free silver, or at 
least giving the certain assurance of financial legislation seeming 
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an enlargement of the circulating medium of the country. The 
South had accepted the platform of 1892 partly because of the 
pronounced views of the candidate who was to stand upon it, 
partly because it specifically promised the repeal of the tax on 
state bank issues, partly because the currency plank could easily 
be construed to favor the free coinage of silver at a new ratio, in 
accordance with its market price. The failure of the Democratic 
party to support in Congress the repeal of the state bank tax, 
the construction placed by the administration upon the plank re- 
lating to silver, the repeal of the Sherman law without the enact- 
ment of any legislation in its place, and finally the issue of $262,- 
000,000 of bonds, primarily and ostensibly for the purpose of pur- 
chasing gold to maintain the reserve of that metal, hoivever com- 
mendable from the standpoint of Eastern sound-money men this 
course of action may have been, nevertheless led naturally and 
inevitably to the position assumed by the delegates of the South 
and West at Chicago. Their attitude there should have oc- 
casioned no surprise to any close observer of recent political ten- 
dencies. 

In considering the readiness which the Southern Demo- 
crats have shown to accept the programme of a union with 
the Populists, with Mr. Bryan for the common candidate, it 
should be noted that the Populist party has shown strength 
enough to make it a factor in politics, on account of the size of 
its vote or of the closeness of the contest between the two old 
parties, in almost every State of the South. The Populist vote in 
Kentucky and Tennessee is so large that both of these States 
would probably be in doubt at the coming election upon a 
platform not in sympathy with Populist views. In Arkansas 
the Populist vote increased from 11,000 in 1892 to 24,000 in 
1894; in Georgia, from 42,000 in the former year to 96,000, by 
means of fusion with the Eepublicans, in the latter. In North 
Carolina, Weaver's vote of 44,000 in 1892 became, through fusion 
with the Eepublicans, 148,000 in 1894, carrying the State. In 
Texas the Populist vote grew from 99,000 in 1892 to 159,000 in 
1894; in Virginia, from 12,000 in the former year to 81,000 in 
1893. In 1892 Weaver received 13,000 votes in Louisiana and 
10,000 in Mississippi. At the State elections of 1894, the Popu- 
list vote in Alabama was 83,000, and in Missouri 42,000. A 
little consideration of these figures may enable Eastern men to 
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understand better the desire even of the leading politicians of 
the South to commit the Democratic party to a close alliance 
with Populism. The plain fact is that the South is honey- 
combed with Populism, and has been ready for a number 
of years for the formal alliance with the Populists beyond the 
Mississippi which has now been consummated at Chicago. 

The South has given up, deliberately and probably for an in- 
definite period of time, its old political alliance in the Northeast, 
and has entered into a new alliance with the States beyond the 
Mississippi ; it has exchanged the States of New York, New Jer- 
sey, and Connecticut, with their 52 doubtful or Democratic 
electoral votes, for the 83 electoral votes of the farther West, or 
such of them as it may be able to secure. Indiana, lying half 
way between the old political allies and the new ones, is doubt- 
less expected by the South to enter into the now combination ; 
but the chances that this State will remain Democratic on the 
new basis are hardly as good as was the prospect that she would 
continue Democratic in association with the Eastern States. The 
new lines of alliance also seek to include the great State of 
Illinois, and it now seems probable that the chances of placing 
her in the Democratic column as newly formed are better than 
the chances that she would have joined Indiana in her political 
course upon the old basis. 

In the South itself the new alliance with Western Populism 
probably tends to hold Kentucky and Tennessee, which have been 
becoming doubtful States, more firmly in the Democratic column, 
to bring North Carolina back into the fold of Democracy, and to 
hold South Carolina within it, thus tending to make 43 elec- 
toral votes more secure for the Democratic party. It would 
certainly seem that this alliance will, on the other hand, tend to 
throw Delaware, Maryland, and probably West Virginia also, 
with their 17 electoral votes, into political affiliation with the 
North Atlantic States. However unwise future events may 
show this policy to be from a political standpoint, or however 
serious may be the results which the success of the new com- 
bination may bring to the country, there is certainly no great 
cause for surprise in the fact that it has commended itself from 
the standpoint of political expediency, or even necessity, to the 
judgment of old and tried Southern leaders, such as Senator 
Jones, of Arkansas. 
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The Chicago Convention furnished a striking demonstra- 
tion of the fact that the centre of political power in this country 
has passed away from the East. The new conditions have 
already clearly manifested themselves in the Senate, though 
few have awakened to the permanent character of the change, 
or to the far-reaching influence upon the policies of the 
country which will inevitably result from it. The majority of 
the Senate, it must be remembered, can not only exert a con- 
siderable influence by its example over the House of Representa- 
tives, and through its power of confirmation of appointments 
over the President himself, but it has an absolute veto power 
over all legislation. However necessary financial legislation of 
some sort may be to secure the redeemability of all forms of our 
currency in gold, or even to protect the very solvency of the 
Treasury, no measure in this direction can become a law without 
the consent of a majority of the States of the Union, as repre- 
sented in the Senate. One of the cardinal points of the present 
political situation is that the section of the country west of the 
JViississippi River, which for convenience will hereafter be re- 
ferred to in this article as the West, has in recent years made an 
immense gain in votes in the Senate. By the admission since 
1889 of the seven new States of North Dakota, South Dakota, 
Montana, Washington, Idaho, Wyoming, and Utah, having 
together fourteen votes, the sixteen votes which the West 
possessed before that year have been nearly doubled. The trans- 
Mississippi section now has just one-third of the total votes in 
the Senate ; and even this representation will doubtless be 
increased in the near future by the admission of New Mexico 
and Arizona into the Union. The sixteen Southern States are 
represented by thirty-two Senators, so that the South and West 
together have to-day more than a two-thirds vote in the Senate. 
With the admission of two new Western States, the South could 
lose the political control entirely, as it has already lost it 
partly, of the three States of Delaware, Maryland, and 
West Virginia, and yet, with the West, control just two-thirds 
of the Senate. It is, therefore, obvious that with any reasonable 
concert of action between the South and the West, these two 
sections of the country together can control the action of the 
Senate, and can thereby at least prevent the passage of any 
legislation not in harmony with the views of their people. 
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Nor can it be denied that this alliance has already plainly mani- 
fested itself in the Senate, and that the action of the Chicago 
Convention in coming out openly for the free coinage of silver, 
in espousing other political views of a Populistic character 
which are well regarded in the AVest, and finally in taking its 
Presidential nominee from a far Western State, has immensely 
strengthened the forces which tend to make the connection 
closer and more permanent. 

If we turn to the votes in the Electoral College we find that 
the South, including Delaware with this section, has 159 votes, 
and the section west of the Mississippi 83, making a total of 242 
votes, or 18 more than the 224 required to elect. Even though 
the States of Delaware, Maryland, and West Virginia leave the 
Democratic column with their 17 electoral votes, as they are quite 
likely to do, a majority still remains ; or if the South remains 
solid, Iowa and any one of ten other Western States might be 
lost without destroying the majority. 

These figures are given not only on account of their bear- 
ing upon the coming political contest, but because they indicate 
also, however roughly, the strength of the alliance which has 
now been formed within the Democratic party. They are pre- 
sented with a view to emphasizing the fact that in a presidential 
contest running upon the general lines which have now been laid 
down, the Democratic party need not carry a Northern State 
east of the Mississippi, if it can hold its lines even fairly intact in 
the South, and can secure nearly the whole of the electoral vote 
between the Mississippi and the Pacific Ocean. If the vote of 
either Illinois or Indiana can also be secured, to say nothing of 
Ohio, Michigan, or Wisconsin, it would make up for a very con- 
siderable defection in the far West or South. 

Let us now take up the coming contest in view of these fig- 
ures, and consider what light the recent course of each of the 
Western States throws upon its probable action at the coming 
election. The whole theory upon which the Democratic cam- 
paign of this year is based is that it is possible to effect a close 
union of the Democratic and Populist voters, if not a complete 
fusion of the two parties. If this can be secured without a 
bolt in the Western States of sound-money Democrats of such 
dimensions that it cannot be offset by the corresponding defec 
tion of silver Republicans which is likely to take place, the figures 
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certainly indicate that the Democratic ticket is likely to carry 
every State west of the Mississippi, unless it be Iowa. 

Of these fifteen Western States, five, namely, Colorado, Idaho, 
Kansas, North Dakota, and Nevada, were carried for the Populist 
electoral ticket in 1892, no Democratic electoral ticket being put 
in the field in the first four of these States. A union of the Dem- 
ocratic and Populist votes in the last presidential election would 
have carried seven more States, California by 25,000, Minnesota 
by 7,000, Montana by 6,000, Nebraska by 20,000, Oregon by 
6,000, South Dakota by 1,000, Washington by 13,000. This leaves 
only the three States of Iowa, Wyoming, and Utah ; Iowa was 
carried by the Kepublicans in 1892 over the combined vote 
of the Democrats and Populists only by 4,000, and Wyoming 
went for Harrison over Weaver by only 700 plurality. In 1895 the 
new State of Utah went Republican in a gubernatorial election by 
2,000 plurality ; but the division of the Republican party in that 
State, as evidenced by the bolt of one of its Senators from the 
St. Louis Convention, and the strong silver sentiment prevailing 
there, will doubtless make it Democratic at the coming election. 

In view of these figures, and of the well-known and pro- 
nounced attitude of a majority of the people of the West not only 
upon silver, but upon other issues embodied in the Democratic 
platform of this year, there is certainly a strong basis for the 
assumption that all of the electoral votes of the West, except 
those of Iowa, will be cast for Bryan. Without obtaining the 
vote of any Northern State east of the Mississippi, he could afford 
to lose Iowa and Delaware, or if he could capture the votes of 
Iowa he could lose those of Delaware, Maryland, and West Vir- 
ginia. 

But it will be claimed upon the other side that Kentucky, 
and possibly Tennessee as well, may go for McKinley, and thus 
make such a large breach in the vote of the solid South that it 
cannot be compensated for in the West. It is doubtless true that 
the former, perhaps the latter also, of these States will be 
strongly contested by the Republican managers ; if the state of 
public opinion is such that either or both of them can be de- 
tached from the Democratic side, it will doubtless indicate the 
existence of conditions fatal to Bryan's prospects of success. But 
let us look at the figures in these two States. It is true that 
sound-money Democrats are both numerous and influential in 
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Kentucky, and the government of the State is at present in the 
hands of the Republican party. But it is probable that the 
great body of sound-money Democrats who would be willing to 
go to the length of bolting their party ticket in a presidential 
election refrained from voting for the last Democratic 
candidate for Governor, and that this led to the election of the 
Republican candidate by the 9,000 plurality which he received ; 
on the other hand, there were 17,000 votes cast by the Populists 
at the last election for their nominee for Governor, leaving the 
Republican party 8,000 votes short of a majority. In 1892 the 
combined vote for Cleveland and for Weaver exceeded the vote 
for Harrison by 63,000 ; on this basis 30,000 sound-money Dem- 
ocrats could vote for Mr. McKinley without losing the State for 
Bryan. Taking into account the strength of the Kentucky 
brand of Democracy in a presidential contest, it seems unlikely 
that the electoral vote of the State will go to McKinley, in spite 
of the attitude of leading Democratic papers. 

In Tennessee the case is very much the same, except that the 
Republican prospects are not so good. In 1892 the Democratic 
plurality was 38,000, while the Populist ticket received 23,000 
votes. On a total vote for Governor in 1894 considerably less 
than that of 1892, the State was, to be sure, evenly divided ; but if 
the Populists had voted for the Democratic candidate instead of 
for their own, the former would have had a plurality of 23,000. 

In regard to Maryland, Delaware, and West Virginia, the 
recent political course of these States, and the strength in all of 
them of the commercial interests which will be strongly enlisted 
on the Republican side, together with the strength of the sound- 
money Democrats in the first two of them, makes it likely that 
their votes will be found in the Republican column. The Demo- 
cratic party of Maryland is bady divided by internal dissensions, 
and the fact that the Republicans carried the State in 1895 by a 
majority of 18,000, on a total vote 27,000 larger than the presi- 
dential vote of 1892, would seem to indicate that the McKinley 
managers may reasonably hope to secure its electoral vote. Dela- 
ware only went for Cleveland by 500 plurality in 1892, and elected 
a Republican Governor in 1894. Unless the factional quarrel in 
the Republican party prevents that result, the vote of the State 
will doubtless be given to McKinley. West Virginia is normally 
a very close State, and the fact that her vote has been decidedly 
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Republican of late, "taken in connection with the strength of the 
financial interests behind McKinley, may well carry the State for 
him. 

Before passing from the South a word should be said as to 
North Carolina. The Populists have recently outnumbered either 
the Democrats or the Republicans in this State, and it has re- 
cently been controlled by a Republican-Populist fusion. Under 
other conditions the vote of the State would have been uncertain ; 
but it is doubtless safe for Mr. Bryan on a free-coinage platform. 

Let us now consider the possibility of votes for the Democratic 
ticket in the central section of the country east of the Mississippi. 
Here we find the doubtful State of Indiana, whose vote has been 
given to the Democratic party in three of the five last presidential 
elections, and the State of Illinois, formerly safely Republican, but 
now placed by her recent political action in the list of uncertain 
States. These two States will be the real pivotal ones in the 
coming campaign. If Bryan can carry either of them, the 
figures above given would seem to indicate that he will in all 
probability be elected ; if, on the other hand, they are both 
carried for McKinley, the chances would seem to be against 
Bryan's success, although, as above indicated, he might possibly 
still succeed in securing an election by receiving the nearly solid 
electoral votes of the South, and of the farther West. If the 
Democratic candidate can carry the 24 electoral votes of Illinois, 
he can lose Delaware, Maryland, and West Virginia in the South, 
and Iowa and any other single State in the West, or three or four 
of those with the smallest population, and still carry the election. 
If he can secure the 15 electoral votes of Indiana, without Illinois, 
he can afford to lose the three first-named States, together with 
Iowa and any one of the six Western States having three elec- 
toral votes each. 

In 1892 Illinois went for Cleveland by 27,000, and the vote 
for Weaver was 22,000. In 1894 the Populist vote for Treas- 
urer had risen to 60,000. Political conditions in this State are 
in a chaotic condition, and the only thing that can be said at this 
writing with any degree of certainty is that the vote would be 
uncertain if the election were held to-morrow, according to the 
best information obtainable. It is an open question whether 
Gov. Altgeld's interest in the national campaign will not be a 
source of strength rather than of weakness on the Democratic 
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side. Nearly all of the men of conservative opinions who would 
be repelled from the national ticket by his active support of it 
are opposed to it in any case on account of the platform. It must 
be admitted, upon the other hand, however much people in the 
East may dislike Gov. Altgeld's opinions and actions, that he has 
shown no mean powers as a political leader, and that he has a 
large following outside of party lines among the laboring men of 
the State. He is thoroughly familiar with the politics of the 
State, and with the methods of campaigning likely to prove most 
effective; and if he throws himself heartily into the fight for 
Bryan, as he will doubtless do, particularly as his own re-election 
is at stake, it will have no small influence upon the result. The 
fact that the Republican nominee for Governor is admitted by 
his own party friends to be a very weak candidate, the strength 
which free silver has had for many years in the country districts 
of the State, and the great size of the agricultural vote, Illinois 
having no less than 240,000 farms, further tend to make the re- 
sult uncertain. The bolt of the sound-money Democrats, either 
to McKinley or to a third candidate, will of course be a large one, 
but other factors in the situation may overcome even this de- 
fection. Chicago in the coming contest, even if the Demo- 
cratic national headquarters are not located in that city, as they 
logically should be, will hold exactly the same position as the 
centre of the fight which New York city has occupied in so many 
past elections, and Illinois, the Empire State of the Middle West, 
will take the place so long occupied by the State of New York as 
the pivot upon which the contest will turn. 

The chances that Indiana will be carried by Bryan do not 
seem to be so good, in spite of the fact that this State has 
a much longer Democratic record than Illinois. If the tide 
sets strongly among the farmers in favor of free silver, Indiana 
may easily be carried by him, but if the coming campaign 
resembles those of the past in this State, the amount of money 
which the Republicans can and will spend to carry it for 
McKinley, with the moderate supply of campaign funds likely 
to be found on the Democratic side, may reasonably be expected 
to result in Republican success. 

In the foregoing article, the writer has endeavored briefly to 
indicate a few of the reasons which seem to him to render the 
success of the Chicago ticket at least neither impossible nor 
vol. clxiii. — no. 477. 13 
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highly improbable. The average business man of the Bast is too 
likely to argue that no programme such as that which has now 
been adopted by the Democratic party, can possibly receive the 
endorsement of the people at the polls. If the sound-money 
sentiment of the whole country is as strong as he assumes it to 
be, such will doubtless prove to be the case ; but it should be re- 
membered that there are a large number of voters who are thor- 
oughly tired of the old political parties and of the leadership 
which has controlled them, and that before the campaign is 
over they may be strongly attracted by the prospect of bring- 
ing about political disruption through the election of Mr. Bryan. 
A few months ago, the voters whose first desire was to bring about 
a change in the policies of the Federal Government were nearly all 
drifting to the Eepublican side ; but the Democratic party has 
now cut itself loose so entirely from the present administration 
and from existing political conditions, that it offers to the coun- 
try a much more pronounced change than the Republican party. 
The latter now stands as the champion of the " existing gold 
standard" and the present financial order, while the former 
offers a programme of radical and far-reaching change. With 
the old political fences so completely down, and in the face of 
conditions so chaotic, there is no warrant for any assurance as to 
the result of the election in November. 

Josiah Quinct. 



